A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR TIMES
He had a habit of thinking aloud in public which was often disconcerting to his admirers, as when he said that " village circuses would be better than Parish Councils/' or when he told the House of Lords in 1897 that in backing the Turks, according to the policy which was traditional in his party, Great Britain " had put her money on the wrong horse." He advised imperialists and strategists to " consult large maps," and observed that much of the territory in Asia and Africa which they were so anxious to annex was " very light soil." He had spoken firmly to the French when Marchand appeared at Fashoda in 1898, but he was only with great reluctance drawn into the competition for points of vantage in the Far East, and he was generally supposed to have felt considerable sympathy with the Boers under the hard driving of his pushful Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain.
Most important of all, Lord Salisbury was among the last firfti beHevers in the policy of splendid isolation.    In 1899 Mr. Chamberlain told the German Ambassador that a majority of the Cabinet was in favour of a German and a minority of a French Alliance.    Lord Salisbury was of neither school. In one of the last memoranda that he wrote on foreign affairs (May 29, 1901) he put his opinion on record that it would not be wise to " incur novel and most onerous obligations in order to guard against a danger in whose existence we have no historical reason for believing."   The British Government, he said, " cannot undertake to declare war, for any purpose, unless it is a purpose of which the electors of this country-would approve.   If the Government promised to declare for an object which did not commend itself to public opinion, the promise would be repudiated and the Government would be turned out.   I do not see how, in common honesty, we could invite otter nations to rely on our aid in a struggle which must be formidable and probably supreme, when we have no means whatever of knowing what may be the humour of our peopk in, drcumstances which cannot be foreseen."    Here in what was almost his kst word Lord Salisbury raised the vital questions to which his successors were to give the answers in the next thirteen years, and, it may be said not untruly that, when he laid down the reins, the last of the great exponents of splendid isolation l^td passed from die scene. He died in 1903.
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